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preface 


This issue of Patterns magazine presents the results of the third 
annual Creative Writing Contest held for students of Port Huron Junior 
College. The four divisions of the Contest were as follows: short story, 
personal essay, poetry, and pen drawings. Of a total of eighiy-four 
entries there were seventeen essays, nine short stories, forty-three 
poems, and fifteen pen drawings. From them the judges have selected 
those, which in their opinion, merited special distinction. Several others 
deserve recognition for varying degrees of merit, but limitation of space 
precludes our publishing them. 


This year's entries, as in the past, represent differences of subject 
matter and treatment which in themselves reflect the unique diversity 
within the student body of Port Huron Junior College. Students range 
in experience and background from those young men and women who 
have already served in the armed forces, many others who have ex- 
perienced World War Il in their native lands in Europe, those men and 
women who are parents and have resumed their formal education for 
one reason or another, to, of course, that great number who have come 
to college directly from the high schools. 


Last year's short stories, as the students themselves commented, 
dealt with violence, but because the students wrote honestly of the kind 
of world as they saw it, they were accepted as such. The story, Eiko, 
was written from the author's observations during military duty in 
Japan. This year another veteran of military service writes about an- 
other and certainly legitimate side of life. His story is a fairy tale from 
among many he told to his four-year-old sister and is one whose sin- 
cerity had to stand muster before the keen awareness of a child. 


As the Contest is primarily one for creative writing, the judges con- 
gratulate all the students who placed written entries for their sincere 
and careful efforts to use the English language well. 


Sponsors and Judges: 
Blanche Redman 
K. Terrence Reed 


David Vermetten 
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benjamin horrison white 
a story 


by mary jill stewart 


Another regimentation! Jane rebelled silently when Mr. Roland 
alphabetically seated his class. She sat in the third row with no one to 
hide behind if she couldn't answer a question. Mr. Roland was starting 
his yearly opening lecture in Freshman English — an outline of the 
course. Between her sketchy notes Jane doodled, careful drawings of 
mannequins in fashionable clothes and geometric striped tulips. 


Seated on her left was a supple Negro of average build. As he sat 
there absorbed with the lecture, she first noticed his dark sleek hands 
with square finger tips, calloused with hard work, slowly tracing the 
rhythm of his pencil. As she glanced at his face, she saw a twisting 
light scar diagonally striping his forehead to one of his heavy straight 
eyebrows and wondered what had happened. 


In the next few weeks Jane found that his name was Ben White. 
| wonder if it's Benjamin Harrison White, she thought derisively. Sev- 
eral times she chatted with him about English notes she had missed. 


On an October morning her English class was discussing the 
“Younger Generation,” an essay by the editors of Time that they had 
read. Mr. Roland questioned them, comparing their opinions with those 
the essay had attributed to them. For the most part they coincided. 


Then he looked over in Jane's direction. At first she thought he 
was going to call on her, and quickly looked down at the floor. She 
was relieved when he said, “Well, Mr. White, you've been smiling to 
yourself for awhile. Don't you agree? Are you a conformist?” 


“Well, | guess | am in a way. | wear the same clothes as everybody 
else and things like that. But | don't think | am in most of my ideas.” 


“Now, just what do you mean?” asked Mr. Roland. 


“Well, for one ihing | don't think that a third world war is inevit- 
able. People can't just sit around and do nothing. What we need is 
a great leader.” 


“Um-hmm — — | think | know what you mean. A great humani- 
tarian. Isn't that right?” 


"That's what | mean.” 
“And do you believe exactly what your parents do in religion?” 


"Well, I did at first. But lately I've started questioning their beliefs. 
Right now Im not sure about anything, not even the existence of a 
God. And Um beginning to think the same way about politics.” 


Smiling fo herself she thought, | see at least some one else thinks 
the same way | do. She looked at Ben with a new interest, completely 
unexpected. 


After lunch she went into the library to work on her calculus. She 
sat down at the opposite end of a table where she saw John, a boy 
on whom she currently had a mild crush. Suddenly she realized that 
Julie was sitting next to him. They were studying together; he chemis- 
try and she Shakespeare. They surprised her a little, for she hadn't 
known they were going together. Jane watched them covertly. As 
John rose to leave, Julie looked up. He caressed her shoulders gently. 
When he whispered something in her ear, she smiled. He turned and 
left. As he left, Jane felt her throat tighten. She jerked her eyes back 
to her calculus, but her mind remained with John and Julie. 


Later as she was studying in the student lounge an interesting older 
man walked in and sat down across the room from her. He was big 
and blond and wore glasses — black, heavy, horn-rimmed ones. 


He studied awhile, then fell asleep. He smiled as he slept, his 
mouth dropped open, and he began to snore. He awoke with a start 
and glanced around guiltily, but he soon dropped off again, rumbling 
softly. 


She thought, hm-m-m, but he is attractive. | wonder if he “s mar- 
ried. What was he thinking about when he smiled? He did look at 
me once or twice. Suddenly she remembered John and Julie in the 
library. Snorting to herself she thought, boy, but you are a good ex- 
ample of a sex-starved female. You”d make a pretty good character 
for some novel. 


During the next few weeks she grew to know Ben better. She 
found him easy to talk to, which, for Jane, was something unusual. 
Talking over coffee in the cafeteria, they gradually became friends. 


Jane often found herself thinking about Ben. One Friday evening 
she was shopping for the week-end with her mother at Kroger's. She 
wheeled the cart past bread and dairy-food and glanced at the maga- 
zines. 


Her mother had chattered continvally on the way to the store. Jane 
wasn't listening, but she tried to make the proper responses. She had 
been thinking about — nothing really, just brief snatches of recollection. 
She thought of the way the sun had set last night — gloriously, enflam- 
ing the entire west with vivid reds — and the night before last — shyly 
lighting the horizon with a pale peach wash. She thought of the way 
Ben looked last week when he had gotten mad at that bigoted boy in 
the lounge, the way his scar had grown almost white. She remembered 
that afternoon. She had been studying in the library when he came 
in and sat down across from her. She glanced up, smiled, and went 
back to work. She was busy reading about Tom Wolfe when she slowly 
realized that someone was watching her. When she looked up, she 


found Ben studying her face seriously. She smiled nervously and he 
slowly returned her smile. Fidgeting, she had to look at the clock sev- 
eral times before she actually saw the time. Because it was five to the 
hour, she picked up her books, whispered, “Good-bye,” and left for her 
class. As she remembered it, she wondered if Ben liked her. She 
doubted it, yet she desperately wanted to believe it. İt frightened her 
and yet made her feel warmly happy. She wondered, is that the joy of 
loving? or the joy of conquering? 


She drifted by the meat-counter, stopping beside the acrid-smelling 
pile of hams in an open glass display-case and waited while her mother 
decided which package of hamburger to buy. She glanced down the 
aisle. A man and his wife were coming toward her. She was pushing 
the cart; he was walking behind her with a little boy in a red-striped 
tee-shirt and dungarees, shoving a miniature basket partly filled with 
groceries. Her pale blondeness emphasized the fact that her husband 
was a Negro. The serious little boy scooted ahead of his parents and 
pushed his cart into an aisle a little ahead of Jane. They were both 
scowling slightly and not saying a word to each other. They turned 
into the aisle, and disappeared behind the coffee grinder. Jane didn't 
see them again, but she thought about them. 

Just then her mother came back carrying a big package of ham- 
burger and walked away toward the sherbet freezer. Following, Jane 
thought, they must have a hard time living in the world like it is today. 


“Do you remember if we have any catsup?” 


“Üm-hmm, | think so.” They looked as if they'd had a fight. Isn't 
it funny that we're all so anxious to interpret a lovers’ quarrel as a 
serious break-up in a marriage like that, or in any unusual marriage 
for that matter? We almost hope it will fail just to justify our fear of 
breaking the laws of conformity, | suppose. 


The following Monday afternoon, walking by the student lounge, 
she saw Ben and a girl named Emmie each with a Coke standing beside 
the dispenser, talking. She suddenly felt a combination of jealousy 
and disappointment twist her throat. She thought, don't be silly, Jane! 
| certainly hope you don't think that you're in love with him. Just 
because some guy looks at you, don't fall head over heels in love with 
him! 


In the last few days she had become increasingly aware of Ben's 
efforts to be near her. She was afraid he might ask for a date, yet 
she wanted him to. She thought, | wonder what I'll do if he asks me 
for a date; not that he ever will; nobody ever does. VIl probably con- 
form. Ha! Just think what Mother would say. She'd probably send 
me to bed without any supper, just to humiliate me in front of Ben. 
Nol I won't submit to anything like that; | refuse to. [II go out with 
him, if I want to. If she doesn't like it, it's just too bad! 


A week later when she saw Ben coming toward her, she almost ran 
the other way. She was afraid this was the day he was going to ask 


“her. "Face him now,” she told herself, but she had not yet made up 
her mind about the date. She wanted to, but, then again she didn't. 


He walked up to her quietly and said, “Hi, Jane. Have you heard 
what we're going to do in English today?” 


“Nope.” Maybe if | don't say anything much he'll go away, she 
thought. 


“You know 1 still haven't got all those notes on Thomas Wolfe from 
English last Monday. Can | borrow yours sometime?” 


“Sure.” 


"Did you see the movie at the Palms, yet? You know, Suddenly 
Last Summer.” 


Maybe 1 should talk too much. “No, I haven't. | hear it's supposed 
to be good. |... | read the play last week when | heard it was coming. 
| do like Tennessee Williams, don't you? Did you see his other movie, 
Baby Doll?” 


“Yeah. 1 did. Will you go with me to see it Saturday night? 1 
could pick you up at eight-thirty.” 


"Gee, Um so sorry, Ben! But... but | have to babysit. Oh, I'm 
going to be late for class if | don't hurry. See you later.” 


She wheeled around and ran down the hall to the girls’ room. She 
shut herself in one of the dark stalls, which smelled faintly of ammonia, 
and locked the door. She leaned back against it and wept softy. 


Late in the afternoon she walked quickly out of school to catch the 
bus. She was thinking about Ben and the detestable way she had 
treated him. She walked quickly along, looking over her armload of 
books at the floor. She didn't realize that she had passed Ben on the 
stairs, she didn't hear his "Bye, Jane,” and she didn't see him suddenly 
turn away with that scar across his forehead turned sharply white. 


-—————— ——— 


song of the lost 
by 
h. don phillips 


Bright starlight paints my window, 
Night's music fills my ears, 

And yet midst such great beauty 

I bow my head in tears. 


For though beyond the darkness 
Somehow | feel Thee near; 

The world cries out, “He is a myth,” 
And now | live in fear. 
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the bald-headed blue jay 
by 


robert e. smith 


Many, many years ago the earth was inhabited only by fairies, and 
like the world today, there were both good and bad. The earth was 
very beautiful with its laughing, bubbling water, tall strong frees and 
the thick green forest. 


In the forest everything was wonderful and all the living things 
were very happy, with the exception of one little blue jay. All the birds 
were happy because they were so beautiful and could sing so sweetly, 
but the little blue jay was unhappy because he was neither beautiful 
nor could he sing sweetly. 


Oh yes, he was a lovely shade of blue, and his bill was very sharp 
and strong so that he could easily snap open a very hard seed. His 
feet were a lovely shade of buttercup yellow and his toes were long 
so that he could grasp a branch and swing high in the air with great 
ease. Whatwas making him so unhappy was that he had not a feather 
or a hair on his head, and when he opened his mouth to sing, instead 
of a lovely flood of music, all he could utter was leut-a-t-a-t. So you 
see why he wasn't happy—so different from the rest of the forest folks. 


He was so ashamed of his bald head that he would stay deep in 
the forest and hide his head under his wing, for whenever he flew out 
in search of food the other birds would laugh and hoot at him, “Bald 
Headed Blue Jay! Bald Headed Blue Jay!” He would be so ashamed 
that he would fly very fast, deeper and deeper into the forest where no 
one would see him. 


One day when he was very hungry, he thought he would fly to the 
brook where the sun-flowers were growing, tall and handsome, and get 
some delicious sun-flower seeds. He flew unnoticed to the brook where 
he began eating the tasty seeds. A flock of ducks were flying north 
and spied him, so they began to circle high in the air beating their 
wings and quacking loudly: 


“Baldie Blue Jay, so 'tis said, 
Has not a hair upon his head. 
Well fly low and we will see, 
So we can tell our company.” 


The little blue jay was so upset and excited that he tried to fly back 
into the forest, but his eyes were dimmed with tears so that he couldn't 
see the right way to go, and instead of going back into the forest he 
was flying the wrong way. The other birds of the forest heard the song 
the ducks were singing and took up the chant until the whole forest 
was ringing with the song. 
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“ “The little blue jay flew faster and faster until he had left the forest 
far behind him, but he could still hear the mocking voices. He flew on 
and on and soon became very tired. Presently he saw a beautiful 
garden and thought he would stop and rest. He crept into the garden 
and hid under a lily leaf. 


Suddenly he heard a beautiful flute-like voice singing nearby. He 
listened until his curiosity finally got the better of him and he knew he 
just had to see who was singing so sweetly. So, very carefully, he 
lifted the leaf to peep out. He saw the most beautiful princess you 
could imagine. 


Her hair was like dancing sunbeams, her eyes blue as the summer 
sky, and her lips like a rosebud. The lonely blue jay, who had been 
so long in the dark forest, could hardly believe his eyes. He was so 
interested in the lovely princess that he forgot his ugly bald head and 
lifted the leaf until he was in plain view of the princess. 


When the fairy princess saw the blue jay watching her, she asked 
him where he came from and why he was hiding. Because she was 
so beautiful and had such a kind face and voice, the little blue jay 
told her why he was so unhappy. 


The little princess felt very sorry for the little blue jay and told him 
he could live in her garden if he wished. 


Time went by and the blue jay was very happy, for he and the 
princess would play many games together and she would always bring 
him a piece of strawberry tart, of which he was very fond. 


One morning when he awoke he was very much surprised to see 
that the sun was not shining. This was very odd, for it always shone 
in the princess’s garden. 


He quickly flew to the bench beside the pool where he and the prin- 
cess would spend hours each day playing, and there he waited for the 
princess to come. 


Presently he heard a sobbing nearby, and when he went to investi- 
gate, he found the mother of the princess, the Fairy Queen, erying. He 
asked her why she was crying, and she said that in the night the ugly 
witch had stolen the beautiful fairy princess and had locked her in a 
high tower. The little blue jay wanted very much to help the fairy 
queen, so he flew high into the dark mountains to the tower where the 
princess was prisoner. 


When he arrived at the tower he was afraid the old witch would be 
very angry and not let him see the princess, so he hid in a little shell 
until evening when the witch went home to supper. Then, finding a 
long piece of pretty string in a bush, he took it in his bill as a gift for 
the princess, for he thought she could play with it and help pass the 
idle hours. Happy to see her little friend, the princess thanked him for 
his gift and put it in her pocket. 
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For many, many days the little blue jay flew to the tower, each day 
taking her a gift of string. 

The little princess was very sad in the gloomy tower and had noth- 
ing to do all day long. So to show the little blue jay that she appreci- 
ated his gifts of string, she began to weave them together into a rope. 
Every day the blue jay brought her string and she kept weaving and 
weaving until she had a strong long rope. 

One day when the witch had left the tower to go deep into the 
forest to get blackbird feathers for her witch's brew, the princess tied 
one end of the rope to a hook and threw the other end to the ground. 
Then she quickly slid down the rope of string to where the little blue 
jay was waiting, and he guided her out of the dark mountains back to 
the arms of her mother, who was very sick because she was so worried 
about the princess. 

The Fairy Queen was so grateful for the safe return of her lovely 
daughter that she called the little blue jay to her and told him that 
because he had saved the Fairy Princess, she would grant him one 
wish and whatever he wanted in all the world would be his. 

The little blue jay was very much thrilled and excited and he told 
her that the thing he wanted most was feathers on his head so that the 
other birds wouldn't laugh at him and call him “Bald Headed Blue Jay.” 

So, placing her fairy wand on the blue jay’s head, she said, “1 will 
grant you your wish of feathers on your head, but not only will they be 
feathers, they will be in the shape of a crown, and never again will any 
bird laugh at you, but instead they will envy your beautiful crest.” 

And that is how the blue jay got his crest. Doesn't seem believable, 
does it, but 1 know it is true, for | heard it from the blue jay himself. 

The reason the blue jay can't sing is that he was so excited he forgot 
to ask the Fairy Queen for a beautiful voice. 


moth 
by 
pat langford 
Drying on my tabletop 
Singed sorry wings 
And now-too-heavy body 
I'm glad you hit my candle 
Rather than my soup. 
And yet | wonder 
What brought you rattling into my little solitary darkness 
When there is so much moon outside, 
Or is every candle an attainable star? 


Flame is goldenhearted loveliness, a flower, a star 

But many lovely things must not be tasted 

Or embraced. 

All the same | think 

That if | were a pair of silkstiff wings in the living night 
|, too, might wonder how it is to taste a star. 
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egypt 
by 
sonja e. tucker 


The majesty, 

The ponderous might. 

Sun religion 

Worship of light. 

Agelessness — 

That cannot die. 

Far reaching deserts, eternal sky. 
Gift of the Nile 

Refreshing, cool 

Calm oasis, desert pool. 

Slow and certain is the rhyme, 
Dying, 

Yet enduring time. 

Stone prisms, temples dim 
Humming with a bygone hymn 
Pyramids, pointing high 

To Amon-Re in the sky. 
Majestic sphinx shall ever tower. 
Symbol of enduring power 
Never ending, on and on 
Egypt dead 


Yet never gone. 
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family portrait 
by 


george robert dunn 


Slam! 
"Damn-it, forgot again.” 
9 


"Tad. How many times have | told you not to slam that door? 
Seventeen years old and you still can't remember a thing.” 


Tad went into the kitchen and laid his school books on the counter. 
As he took a piece of dry bread and began to munch it, he noticed the 
table was set. “Must be having an early supper,” he murmured to 
himself. 


"Tad, are you talking to someone?” 


"Just myself.” 


"| thought maybe you had brought one of your rowdy friends home 
with you. You’d better get upstairs and take a shower. Your Father's 
going to some meeting and he wants an early supper.” 


“All right.” 


He walked through the dining room and went Up the stairs to his 
room without bothering to look in at his Mother. He knew what she 
would be doing... watching some drippy TV program. 


Tad walked into his room and stopped abruptly. The furniture had 
been rearranged. His eyes quickly sought out the desk, looking for 
the picture in its familiar place. He relaxed slightly when he saw it 
was still there. He paused a moment, remembering when it had been 
taken. The family had spent ihe day at an amusement park. When 
they were leaving, Mother had spotted an automatic picture taking 
machine and, in spite of his father's objections, insisted that they all 
have their pictures taken. Smiling, he remembered the fun they had 
trying to squeeze into the tiny booth. They had finally managed it 
though. Tad was in the center, with Mother on one side and Father 
on the other. His Mother had decided later that she did not like the 
picture and gave it to Tad. It wasn't a good one, but Tad had always 
had a certain fondness for it. 


Glancing about the room, Tad checked the arrangement of the rest 
of the furniture, and then methodically began to undress. The thought 
of putting furniture back the way if was never occurred to him. Mother 


would just change it again. 


Naked, he walked the length of the upstairs hall. There was no 
need to cover up. Mother would never leave her television program. 
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After a brief search in the cabinet outside the bathroom door, he found 
a towel and entered the room. lt was done in good taste, as was the 
rest of the house. White fixtures, a silvery full length mirror, a dark 
tiled floor, and brown terry-cloth curtains blended with the beige walls. 
By habit, he stopped before the mirror to look at himself. There was 
nothing narcissistic about his action; it being merely that he could 
not keep himself from taking pride in his nevvly acquired maturity. His 
eyes took in the generalities of his body. İn spite of his age, he shovved 
none of the soft fleshiness of youth. The broad almost hairless chest, 
his arms with their subtle muscles, the hard belly with its lately grown 
hair, the tight childlike buttocks, and the muscular legs with their severe 
curves all led to create an air of subtle sex appeal that contrasted with 
that atrociously funny white belt around his middle where the sun’s 
rays hadn't touched. 


"Tad. Supper.” 
“Be down in a minute. | was just getting into the shower.” 


“Never mind. You can take one after supper. Your Father wants 
to hurry and... Tad! Are you listening to me?” 
Y Y 


“Yes.” 
"Well, hurry up then.” 
Stupid bi... woman. Can't even wait a second. 


Resignedly he went back to his room, dressed and hurried down- 
stairs. 


“ve never seen anyone take up so much time doing nothing,” said 


Mrs. Acton. "All you had to do was take a shower.” 
"| like to take my time. lt relaxes me.” 


"Humph, as if a boy your age needs relaxing. İf you had half as 
much to do as | do... Wilbur... you'd have something to relax about.. 
Wilbur-r-r. Go call your Father. He never listens when I call.” 


“Who never listens when who calls?” said Mr. Acton entering the 
room. “I always listen when there's food involved.” 


“Wilbur. Ple-e-ease.” 
“Please what?” 


“You know very well what. 1 hate to see you come to the table in 
your shirt sleeves. It'd be no more trouble for you to put on your coat.” 


"Why? There's nobody here but us.” 
Tad stared at his Father for a moment and then looked away. 


"That's right,” he said quietly. “There's nobody here but the family.” 
“What?” asked his Mother. 
“Huh ... oh... nothing... just thinking out-loud.” 
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“Thinking,” his Mother said scoffingly, “That's a switch. 1 wish you'd 
start thinking about not slamming that... ouch! Now look what you 
made me do. Burned myself on that dam—on that sauce pan.” 


Tad laughed softly to himself. 
"And you can quit your sniggering. | didn't swear.” 


She left the room and returned shortly with a band-aid on her finger. 
There was the silky slide of the chairs on the waxed floor as they sat 
down, and then the silence broken now and then by the noises of eating. 


“You're eating over to that Margaret's house next week, aren't you?” 
Nea.” 


"What did you say?” 


Ji 


"Yes, Mother... She's a real swell... 
"Never mind. | just hope you don't guzzle your food like you do at 
home.” 


"Now, Hilda, why don't you let the boy alone?” Mr. Acton said 
patiently. “m sure he won't.” 


"| should hope not. ld be embarrassed to death if anyone thought 
that | was raising him to dē ince” 


There was the sudden rattle of dishes as Tad shoved his chair back 
and stood up in swift, sharp anger. "| think lIl go lie down. | don't 
feel too well,” he added sarcastically. 


“But what about your supper? Here | worked over that hot stove 
and you aren't even . - - = 


"| said | don't feel well! | don't want anything.” 
Just because you don't feel well is no sign you can holler at me.” 
"Look. I've told you twice. | don't feel well. Can | go lie down?” 


“All right, you're excused. But remember,” she added, waving her 
bandaged finger, “if you want any allowance this week, you'd better 
help me with the dishes.” 


Ignoring her, Tad left the room. 


“Has he gone upstairs yet, Wilbur?” Mrs. Acton whispered. 


"Yes, dear.” 


"| don't know what's gotten into that boy lately. He's been so 
moody. The school psychologist called me today. He's worried about 
Tad and you know when that kind of men worry, it must be something 
pretty serious. Anyway, he said something or other about Tad search- 
ing . . . or did he say wanting . . - no, | remember distinctly that he 
said searching because | thought at the time it was a strange thing to 
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say about Tad... searching for something. That's what he said. | 
told him 1 couldn't imagine what for. We give him everything he 
needs.” 


"Oh, | wouldn't worry about him. Teenagers go through these 
stages.” 


“Vd still feel better if you had a talk with him.” 
“All right, but | won't like it. He always seems so distant with me.” 
“Don't be silly. Distant? Really . . . he's your son!” 


Tad glanced at the clock, and set his books aside. Any homework, 
he decided, that can't be done by 11:30 isn't worth doing. He got up 
from the desk, and scarcely thinking, went down to the bath. He selected 
his toothbrush from 'the rack on the wall, and began to brush his 
teeth. The reflection of his face in the mirror caught his attention and 
he paused a moment to contemplate it. His eyes were dark, nearly 
black, and while they gave some indication of an inner loneliness, they 
still retained a certain detached impassiveness. His eyebrows were 
raised slightly, giving the pseudo effect that he was happy. His lips, 
shaped into a nearly feminine semi-pucker, were set below a well pro: 
portioned nose that rose from between his angular cheeks. Through 
practice he had trained them to remain expressionless also. A few 
black curls had fallen down over his forehead. 


"God, you're a sexy devil,” he said softly to himself. Then sensing 
that it sounded a little conceited, he reddened. 


"Dumb bastard,” he said aloud again. “Embarrass yourself.” 


He gave his teeth a few more quick brushes and went back to his 
room. There was a metallic click as he closed the door. He undressed 
quickly, laying his clothes neatly across the back of the desk chair. As 
he stretched, feeling his naked muscles tense and quiver, there was a 
knock at the door. Startled, Tad turned around. 


“Who is it?” 
“Me. Can | come in?” 
“Oh. Sure, Dad.” 


Tad watched his Father come hesitantly into the room. His naked- 
ness embarrassed his Father, but he made no move to cover himself. 


"Ah... Your Mother wanted me to have a talk with you. She's 
worried . . . says you've been moody. | told her it was probably noth- 
ing, but she still insisted.” He stopped a moment, as if afraid of being 
rebuffed, and then added, "İt isn't anything | can help you with, is it?” 


"No, | guess it's nothing . - really... if s just her . . . she's always 
nagging... gets on a guy's nerves.” 
“Well, she's forty-two and . . . i 
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“Its not her change of life,” Tad said watching his Father redden. 
“She's always been like that. She seldom even talks to me except when 
she's got a gripe.” 


"She's a woman. | mean she's bound not to understand you . . . 
she doesn't know that much about boys.” Mr. Acton laughed nervously. 
“İt isn't the same as with you and me.” He lowered his eyes. “Hadn't 
you better put your pajamas on? Your Mother might come up here.” 


"| don't wear them. Looks like you don't know too much about me 
either.” 


"Now wait a minute. Let's not get carried away. Just because | 
don't know what you sleep in is no sign | know nothing about you. It 
seems to me that your whole attitude tonight is off the deep end.” 


“Is it?” Tad said turning away. 


"Well, | assume by the way you’re acting you think we’re pretty poor 
parents. You know that isn't so... we've done a lot for you . . .you”ve 
never wanted for anything.” 


"| haven't?” His voice trembled slightly. “I'm not happy.” 
"Tad?" 
When he turned around, his Father was standing in the doorway 


and for the first time Tad saw an expression of genvine hurt upon his 
face. 


“We've never been able to reach you, have vve?” 


Tad stared at him a moment and then said quietly, without emotion, 
“No.” 


“Goodnight so—Tad.” 


Tad felt no urge to answer him. He stood for a while longer staring 
after his Father and then, frustrated, walked over to his desk. He saw 
ihe picture again. He picked it up, looked at it closely, and placed it 
back on the desk. Tad kept his mind a blank as he turned off the light 
and get slowly into bed. 


He lay on his back, eyes focused on the ceiling. He made a feeble 
attempt to go to sleep but it was useless. He knew what he had to 
do... he had known before he had gotten into bed. 


The sheets rustled as he pushed them back. There was the soft 
padding of his feet as he walked to the corner of the room. He scarcely 
heard the scrape of wood as he opened the top desk drawer and took 
out the scissors. 


Slowly at first, and then faster, he let the tears come while he re- 
moved the picture from its frame and began to cut it into tiny pieces. 
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unplayed instrument 
by 


elsa jakob 


| am a harp whose strings 

the idle winds caressed 

and thereby caused to ring 
with vague, atonal whispering. 


One came and drew a crashing chord 
and ready sound sprang to life, 

then died. It left awareness of 

a latent voice awaiting wakening. 


And then | heard the tread of one 

who made the gold and silver threads 
reverberate. His knowing hands brought forth 
the tunes | knew within me waited to be freed. 


And melody poured soaring forth 

and filled the air with harmony 

which could have been a lasting source 
of joy to all, to him and me. 


But he went on in splendid solitude, 

and |, aware of wondrous song 

still slumbering in me 

must wait for him who knows 

to call it forth to come 

ere drying breath of time 

turns the strings tinny, brittle, bent, 

and tarnish mars the unplayed instrument. 
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my unicorn 
by 


sonja e. tucker 


A purple unicorn is drinking 
At a diamond studded pool 
In the silent cool of the evening. 


The golden droplets from his muzzle 
Are like fireflies strung together 
That are flying in the heather. 


He snorts and stamps his hoof, 
Then turns to jeweled pasture 
Of turquoise and jasper. 


He dines off leafy topaz, 
Tears at ruby and jade 
And stands in emerald shade. 


The cloak of night is falling; 
The stars are coming out. 
My unicorn’s about. 


i. alfred prufrock at home 
by 
pat langford 


| have spun a life about this place 

And tried to keep from wondering why. 

Crouched on a mounting pyramid of office afternoons 
And tea and literature with pastel ladies 

And days when | watch the sea and wonder 

What kind of dream | am. 


There is nothing left in me to grow 

But why will spring not leave me 

Unapriled among my vegetable nights and days? 
I shall not bloom this year. 
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incident for change 
by 
gerald schwartzkopf 


There nestled in the valley of the Black Hills, was our two-hundred- 
acre farm. It was here on this farm that | grew up and learned to love 
very much. Surrounding our farm were rolling hills and stream-bedded 
valleys. On these hills were the green leafed woodlands of spring. 

Today was like any spring day, cool and crisp from the winds which 
blow from the southern plains. | had finished my morning chores and 
didn't have to go to school today because of a teachers” conference at 
Valley City. So | hurriedly went to the house to call Bob. 

Bob was our neighbor who lived on the farm adjacent fo ours. 
Bob's father and mine were good friends and they often visited together 
about the farm situation in the valley. Today, 1 thought, Bob and 1 
would take our guns and go to the woods on the hill and hunt starlings. 

It wasn't long and Bob was at my house and we were set to start 
on our journey. We loved to hunt together and tell the exaggerated 
tales of how we had shot a giant buck deer or a four-hundred-pound 
bear that had been killing the sheep of the valley farmers. 

As we trudged along we could smell the fresh air of spring. We 
could see the newly plowed ground in the valley. This was the time 
of year when the starlings were getting ready to build their nests. We 
were always proud to be able to brag about the number of starlings 
we had shot. Starlings were a menace to the people of the valley. 
They ate the cherries and seeds which were planted in the gardens. 


As we entered the woods we could hear the songs of the sparrow 
and finch, which were busily preparing their nests. In the distance 
we could hear the screech of the starlings as they, too, were looking 
for a summer home. 

Bob always carried his twelve-gauge shot gun and | carried my 
twenty-two rifle. There in a great oak was the flock of unwanted star- 
lings. 1 raised my rifle to take careful aim. 1 shot and the starling 
came falling to the ground. At that same instant I could hear the roar 
of the gun behind me. Everything went black in my mind and when it 
finally came clear again, | found myself on my knees and my hip numb. 
My first thoughts were of what had happened. 1 finally realized that 
| had been shot. Bob was in a state of shock. His eyes were filled 
with fright. | knew it was an accident, but Bob was too much in shock 
to tell me what had happened. Calmly | talked to Bob. He settled 
down. We looked at my hip to see if the wound was serious. My hip 
was peppered with tiny black spots where the pellets had entered my 
skin. My jacket had been ripped and my pants had a hole in them 
about the size of an orange. It didn't look too serious. We picked up 
our guns and ran to the farm and on to the doctor. 

Doctor Rusk stopped his other work and took me into his office. 
Doctor Rusk had been our family doctor for many years. He was an 
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“ambitious man and did not believe that accidents just happened. He 
didn't allow his boys to play football or associate with the other kids 
in the neighborhood for fear they woud get hurt. Whenever his boys 
would get hurt the blame was placed on the other children in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Doctor Rusk was a perfectionist and if something did go wrong he 
would become outraged. The only reason for a patient to come and 
see him was an illness not caused by physical means. 

I knew he would be mad, but he didn't say anything. He placed 
me on the table face down and began to work, removing the pellets 
from my hip. 

As | lay on the table | began to ihink of the many times Bob and 1 
had gone hunting together. The pain of the doctor's forceps was not 
too great. But knowing that Bob had shot me, and that he was in 
great concern, made me feel sorry for him. 1 knew that the police were 
questioning him and making him feel bad. Bob was sensitive and 1 
knew he would be very nervous. 

The doctor asked me what had happened, and 1 began to tell him 
as much as | knew. Then the doctor spoke, and the words which came 
will stay with me till I die. He said, “You shouldn't associate with Bob. 
He is careless and doesn't care if he would have killed you.” 1 thought 
to myself, as the resentment toward those words grew inside me: Doctor, 
you are not very understanding. We know that it was an accident, 
and now should I hold this against Bob? He has suffered enough and 
he is my best friend. 

By the time the doctor had finished, it was late in the afternoon 
and time for us to be on our way home. As Bob and | sat in the 
car and looked at each other, our eyes filled with tears. 


— 
fantasy flight 
by 


sonja e. tucker 
| bathe where water nymphs dwell. 
Where a small stream laughing, 
Plunges to a placid pool. 
One that's deep and cool. 
I play with Pan in a green glade, 
Under the shade, of an old oak. 
Piping on his flute, 
Under the trees, mantle of leaves. 
I run with the wind 
Blowing my hair into my face 
A madcap race, down to the sea. 
Where sirens sing, and buoys ring. 
| swim with mermaids, 
On the shifting sea. 
Blowing on a shell, 
Riding the swell, of turquoise waves. 
With seaweed hair, and never a care, 
In the world. 
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